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MatTtTuew xxii. 37—40. 


— Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with ail 


thy soul, and with all thy mind. 


This is the first and great command- 


ment: And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 


Having endeavoured, in the pre- 
ceding discourse from these 
words, to illustrate and inculcate 
the first great commandment in 
the law, 1 now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the second, viz. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.*? This is like unto the oth- 
er; as it is clothed with the same 
authority, and, therefore, equally 
binding upon men, is equally rea- 
sonable and good, and requires the 
same kind of love, though not the 
same degree, being directed to- 
wards objects of inferior excellence 
and worth. The concluding words 
of the text, *‘On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and 
the prophets,” imply, that the ex- 
ercise of true love, comprehends 
all our duty to our neighbour, as it 
does all out duty te God. In or- 
der to se& this second command- 
ment of the law in a true light, it 
seems necessary to explain the ob- 
ject, nature, reason and compre- 
hension of the love, which it en- 
joins. Accordingly, I propose to 
enquire, 

I. Who is to be considered as 
one’s neighbour ? 

Il. What is it for one to love 
his neighbour as himself ? 
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Ill. Why ought every one thus 
to love his neighbour ? and 

IV. How does such love com- 
prehend one’s whole duty to his 
neighbour ? 

1 am to enquire, 

I. Who is to be considered as 
one’s neighbour ? 

This was the very question, 
which the Lawyer, to whom the 
words of the text were originally 
addressed, asked our Saviour; as 
appears in the parallel passage in 
Luke x. 29. ** But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, 
And who is my neighbour?” In his 
reply, our Lord spake the parable 
of the good Samaritan, who bound 
up the wounds and took care of the 
Jew, that fellamong thieves. The 
design of this parable evidently 
was, to shew the Lawyer, that 
even the Samaritans, whom the 
Jews hated and despised, were to 
be considered as their neighbours; 
and if ¢hey, then all their fellow- 
creatures. It is quite a mistake, to 
imagine, that those only, who live 
near us, are our neighbours. — 
These, indeed, are, in a special 
sense, neighbours, as they are bet- 
ter known to us, and more inti- 
mately connected with us, and 
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consequently, may be the more im- 
mediate objects of our affection and 
kindness. But, to consider these 
only, as our neighbours, is a con- 
tracted sentiment, which has no 
countenance in the gospel of Christ 
Itis equally a mistake, to consider 
those only as our neighbours, who 
love us, and do us acts of kindness. 
It would seem, that the hypocrit- 
ical Pharisees had thus restricted 
the meaning of the word neighbour, 
in their perversions of the Divine 
law, and hence inferred, that it 
was not a duty to love one’s ene- 
mies : which led our Lord to say, 
in his sermon on the Mount, ‘‘Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy: But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for 
them, who despitefully use you 
and persecute you:—for if ye love 
them, who love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not even the pub- 
licans so?”’? According to the in- 
fallible Teacher’s interpretation of 
the Divine law, all our fellow- 
creatures, the evil as well as the 
ood, our enemies as well as our 
friends, are to be viewed as our 
neighbours. Mankind all inhabit 
the same footstool of God, have all 
the same Creator, Preserver and 
Redeemer, are all made of one 
blood, and are all endued with the 
same powers, faculties and capaci- 
ty for happiness; and are, there- 
ore, all neighbours to each other. 
In this light, the apostle Paul view- 
ed his fellow-creatures: ‘* I am 
debtor, said he, both to the Greeks 
and te the Barbarians, both to the 
wise and the unwise.” 
I am to enquire, 
Il. What is it for one to love his 
neighbour as himself? 
It is not to be supposed, that 
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the second commandment in the 
law, requires all men to love their 
neighbours as they actually do love 
themselves; but as they ought to 
love themselves. Mankind, natu 
rally love themselves selfishly, ex- 
clusively, and supremely. But it 
is criminal for them thus to love 
themselves. No man ought to 
love himself selfishly. One may 
value his own interest, because it 
is valuable in itself, and not merely 
because it is his own. Men ought 
to love themselves with a holy, dis- 
interested affection, as God loves 
himself. No man ought to love 
himself exclusively. This all men 
do, so long as they love themselves 
selfishly; for private interest is the 
sole object of selfishaffection. He, 
who values his own interest, be- 
cause it is his own, regards the 
welfare of others for his own sake 
only. He really loves only him 
self; and of course, violates both 
the first and the second command 
ment in the law. No man ought 
to love himself supremely. Such 
love is due to God only. But, 
while men are * lovers of their own 
selves,’ exclusively and selfishly, 
they always love themselves su- 
premely. They wish the interest 
of every other being to be subordi 
nated to theirs. They had rather 
the nappinane of God and of all 
their ellow-creatures should be 
given up, than to relinquish their 
own. But, such supreme self-love 
is idolatry and enmity against 
God. Men ought to love them 
selves with a disinterested, impar 
tial affection: and thus the Divine 
law requires them to love their 
neighbours. In answer, then, to 
the question before us, it may be 
observed, 

1. That, for one to love his 
neighbour as himself, is to love him 
disinterestedly. Itis truly to value 
the interest of one’s neighbour, on 
its own account, or because it is 
valuable in itself, aside from every 
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private, selfish consideration. In- 
deed, for one to desire and seek 
the happine ss of his neighbour, be- 
cause it may be conducive to his 
own, is not to love his neighbour 
at all, but himself only. No one 
can really love any being besides 
himself, with any other than a dis- 
interested affection. It may be 
observed again, 

2. That, for one to love his 
neighbour as himself, is to love him 
impartially. Indeed, this is im- 
plied, in loving one’s neighbour 
disinterestedly. He who loves his 
neighbour, not for his own sake, 
but for his neighbour’s sake, will 
love him in proportion to his appa- 
rent excellence and worth, in the 
scale of being. He can feel no 
motive to underrate his character, 
or undervalue his happiness. Dis- 
interested benevolence is always 
impartial. He, who loves his 
neighbour as himself, endeavours 
justly to estimate his character 
and capacity for happiness, and 
values and desires his interest, as 
much as he views it to be worth.— 
The way is now prepared to en- 
quire, 

Ill. Why. ought every one thus 
to love his neighbour as himself? 

The answer to this enquiry is 
easy, and may be comprised in 
rs brief observations: 

Every one ought to love his 
silinbions with the. same kind of 
affection with which he ought to 
love himself, that is, a truly ‘disin- 
terested love; because his neigh- 
bour is a creature of the same kind 
as himself, possessing similar fac- 
ulties of bod: 
enjoying the same kind of happi- 
ness through ceaseless ages, and 
having therefore, 
interest, both temporal and eter- 
nal. As mankind areal! creatures 
of God, of the same common na- 
ture, no one can give any reason, 
but a selfish and sinful one, why 
he should not love his neighbour, 


y and soul, — of 


the same kind of 
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his fellow-creature, with the same 
kind of love with which he loves 
himself. He who loves himself as 
he ought, while he has a peculiar 
complacency in those who are good, 
will feel real benevolence towards 
those who are evil. He will set a 
real value upon the interest even 
of the worst of men, and truly de- 
sire their happiness, in itself con- 
sidered. As the common Parent 
of mankind has fashioned them 
alike; so itis but reasonable, that 
He should require them to exercise 
towards one another, brotherly 
kindness and charity; and instead 
of looking every one on his own 
things, to look, with the same pure 
benevolence, on the things of oth- 
ers. ‘There is precisely ‘the same 
reason why one should love his 
neighbour, as why he should love 
himself; and as good, if not as 
weighty a reason, why he should 
love both, as why he should love 
God. The second commandment 
is like the first, requiring us to ex- 
ercise the same kind of love to- 
wards our neighbours and our- 
selves, which the first requires us 
to exercise towards God. Noone 
can love God as he ought, without 
loving his neighbour as he ought. 
Hence the apostle John writes, 
*“*If aman say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar: 
for he that loveth not his brother, 
whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen??? 
Every one ought to love his 
neighbour impartially; because his 
neighbour’ 8 interest, if his capaci- 
ty for happiness be equal, is worth 
as much as his own. Why not? 
What reason can any one give, 
why another’s interest is not as 
valuable as his own, except this, 
* It is his, and not mine?’ But who 
has the face to give this selfish rea- 
son? If, however, one may give it, 
why may not another? If I may 
value my interest more than my 
neighbour’s, because it st mine; 
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why may not he value Ais inter- 
est more than mine, because it is 
his? If my interest is worth more 
than my neighbour’s, because it is 
mine, why may I not require him 
to lov® me more than himself?— 
And why may not he, for the same 
reason, require me te leve him 
more than myself? Such absurdi- 
ties will follow from the supposi- 
tion, that any one ought to love 
himself more than a neighbour, 
who possesses an equal capacity 
for happiness. In the eye of true 
inameinen things are valued ac- 
cording to their worth, without the 
least regard to their being mine or 
yours. And since mankind pos- 
sess a common nature, and have 
a similar interest, and viewed in 
the light of eternity, stand much 
upon the same level ; it is fit and 
reasonable, that each one should 
be required to love his neighbour, 
his fellow-creature, his brother- 
man, of equal capacity, as much 
as himself. If one may love any 
one of his neighbours less than 
himself, because he has a smaller 
capacity for happiness and a less 
valuable interest; for the same 


reason, he ought to love another of 


his neighbours more than himself, 
because his capacity for happiness 
is greater and his interest more 
valuable than his own. 

Thus, the second commandment 
in the law, as summed up by our 
Saviour, is like unto the /irst, 
equally rational, equally just and 

ood. They both have the same 
oundation, the nature, fitness, and 
relations of things. He who obeys 
the one, obeys the other. He who 
loves God supremely, is ever dis- 
posed to love his neighbour as him- 
self ; and he, who loves his neigh- 
bour as himself, will not fail to 
love God with all his heart. 


It now remains to enquire. 
TV. How such loveas has been des- 
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cribed, compreiends one’s whole 
duty to his neighbour? 

That it does so, I have before 
observed, is implied in the last 
clause of the text: “On these two 
commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets.” That it ever 
must, will appear from the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. It is the very nature of dis- 
interested, impartial love, to res- 
train one from doing his neighbour 
wrong, or injuring him in his per- 
son, name, or interest, whether 
temporal or spiritual. The apos- 
tle says, ‘* Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness, Thou shalt 
not covet; and if there be any 
other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, name- 
ly, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour : therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” This 
corresponds with what the apostle 
says, in another place, respecting 
charity, i. e. true love: ‘* Cha- 
rity envieth not—doth not behave 
itself unseemly—is not easily pro- 
voked—thinketh no evil.” He, 
who loves his fellow-creatures with 
a truly disinterested, kind and be- 
nevolent affection, can surely feel 
no motive to injure them, in word 
or deed, or to treat them in an 
way forbidden in the word of God. 
Such love, as has been described, 
obviously comprehends obedience 
to all the prohibitions of the Di- 
vine law, respecting our neigh- 
bour. 

2. Itis equally the nature of dis- 
interested, impartial love, to prompt 
one to do all that for his neigh- 
bour, which the word of God re- 
quires, and, in this respect, to do 
his whole duty. He, who really 
values his neighbour’s interest, as 
he does his own, will cheerfully do 
all he consistently can, to promote 
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it. He, who feels an impartial 
regard to his neighbour’s See 
ness, will not hesitate to make all 
those sacrifices, which he ought to 
make, to supply his neighbour’s 
wants and relieve his sufferings. 
No one can love his fellow-men as 
himself, without performing for 
them all the kind offices, which he 
can perform, without neglecting 
more important duties. He will, 
as he has ability and opportunity, 
do good unto all men. True love 
as naturally excites men to do 
whatever they ought for their 
neighbours, as to refrain from do- 
ing what they ought not. I may add, 

3. That whenever men treat 
their neighbours as they ought, all 
the duty they perform, essentially 
consists in the exercise of true 
love. Though one should do ever 
so much, that has a tendency to 
benefit his neighbour, yet he does 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
EVIL. 


IN MORAL 


[Concluded from page 187.] 
REMARKS. 


I. In view of the foregoing ob- 
servations, we may see what con- 
stitutes the glory of God. The 
Assembly of Divines in their Cat- 
echism, say, that ‘God, for his own 
glory, hath fore-ordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass.’ In his pre- 
dictions of blessedness to the 
Church, God says, by Isaiah, ** I 
will say to the North, Give up; 
and to the South, Keep not foals 
bring my sons from far, and my 
dau ent from the ends of the 


earth; even every one that is call- 
ed by name, for I have created him 
for my glory; I have formed him, 
yea I have made him.” It is plain, 
from this passage, and a multitude 
of others, that God makes his own 


Divine Providence in Moral Evil. 
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no duty towards him, any further 
than he is actuated by love. This 
is plainly implied in the words of 
the apostle, ‘‘ Though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor— 
and have net charity (love) it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.”’ No duty is per- 
formed, whatever one may do for 
his neighbour with a view te 
benefit himself. Duty, whether 
towards God or one’s neighbour, 
consists, not in external actions, 
but in the free, voluntary exercis- 
es, from which they flow. In these 
the moral agency of men consists ; 
for these only are they ~accounta- 
ble. These God searches and 
tries, in order to render to every 
man according to his works. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the whole 
duty of men to their neighbours is 
comprehended in disinterested, im- 
partial love. 
{To be concluded.) 


a 


glory his chief object of pursuit, in 
the works ef creation and provi- 
dence: and He requires all his in- 
telligent creatures to pursue the 
same object, as their chief end. 
** Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of Ged.” According- 
ly, we find, that pious ministers 
often call upon sinners, to re- 
nownce their selfish interest and 
make the glory of God their chief 
object of affection and pursuit.— 
But, in order to place our affec- 
tions on any definite object, it is 
necessary to understand in what 
it consists. And from this sub- 
ject we may see that the glory of 
God consists in the display of his 
natural and moral perfections.— 
And, who can conceive of an ob- 
ject more important, or better 
adapted to fill heaven with joy and 
praise, than this? Who can ever 
again doubt the wisdom of God in 
causing moral evil to exist in this 
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world, when it is so necessary to 
display the Divine glory? 

II. ‘The Providence of God is 
universal and particular, A\\ per- 
sons, who believe in a God, admit 
that He governs the natural world. 


The revolutions and convulsions | 


of nature, have usually been as- 
cribed to his agency. It is, also, 
commonly admitted, that God ex- 
ercises what is called a general 
providence over the moral world. 
But, many deny, that God’s prov- 
idential agency extends to all 
events. They say, if it does, then 
it will follow, that God is the 
cause of moral evil. 
this does follow? It is sometimes 
said, that if God causes some to 
walk in his statutes and others to 
err from his ways, he must neces- 
sarily be partial and unjust. But 
how does this appear? ** Partiality 
does not consist merely in treat- 
ing persons differently ; but in 
treating them differently, without 
any good reason.”” But, we have 


seen, that God has important rea- 


sons for making some to err from 
his ways. The full display of his 
own infinite perfections, requires, 
that a difference should be made 
in moral characters. This 
true, in the case of Pharaoh. God 
told him to his face, ** And in very 
deed for this cause have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my 
power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all 
the earth.”” And no reason can 
be given, why He may not have as 
good reasons for raising up others 
for the same purpose, that He did 
Pharaoh. . Neither does injustice 
consist in ** treating persons better 
than they deserve; but in treating 
them worse.’ But God nev er has 
treated, and never will treat any 
of his creatures worse than they 
deserve. He never has destroyed, 
and never will destroy any persons 
before they are first fitted for des- 
truction. And in forming the char- 
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acter of his creatures, He displays 
* neither justice nor injustice, but 
sovereignty.”—It is also some- 
times affirmed, that if God makes 
us to err from his ways, then we 
cannot be free agents and account- 
able for our conduct. This ob- 
jection has often been made, and 
as often answered. It was so 
common in the days of the apostles, 
that they had occasion to take no- 
tice of it. After Paul had assert- 
ed the Divine agency in forming 
the characters of the vessels of 
mercy and the vessels of wrath, 
in these words, ‘** Therefore hath 
He mercy on whom He will have 
mercy, and whom He will, He 
hardeneth;” he anticipated this 
very objection, ** Thou wilt say 
then unto me, Why doth he yet 
find fault, for who hath resisted 
his will??? And he such an 
answer to it, as the Holy Spirit 
directed. We find it answered, 
by an appeal to the objector’s 
conscience: “* Nay, but O man, 
who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed, say 
unto him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus?” In this an 
swer, it is worthy of observation, 
that the apostle did not give up, or 
explain away the doctrine, that it 
is God, who makes men into such 
vessels as He pleases; but boldly 
maintained it, and by his appeal 
to the conscience of the objector, 
asserted also his activity and guilt. 
This answer ought to satisfy all 
those. who have any regard to the 
Divine declarations, and forever 
silence the objection. But, if any 
are disposed still to enquire, How 
can it be possible for men to be 
free and accountable. when they 
are made to err from the right way? 
the question may be answered on 
philosophical principles. Though 
it was not the design of these ob- 
servations, yet, in ascertaining the 
extent of the Divine Providence, 
we have also ascertained the mode 


gave 
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God governs the moral world, by 
directing and moving the will of 
his creatures. In order to display 
his power and sovereignty in E- 
gypt. *‘ He turned - heart of the 
Egyptians to hate his people, to 
deal subtilly with his servants.’— 


But, who ever read the history of 


Pharaoh and the Egyptians, with 
any doubts respecting their free- 

dom and guilt, in their op pressive 
and subtile treatment of the Chil- 

dren of Israel: ** The king’s heart 
is in the hand of the Lord; as the 
rivers of water, He turneth it 
whithersoever He will.” But, 
who ever doubted the freedom or 
accountability of kings? If we do 
any thing voluntarily ‘and heartily, 
we are conscious of being free and 
accountable: and the fact, that it 
is God, who works in us, both to 
will and to do, has no tendency to 
destroy, but to secure our freedom 
and accountability. In order to 
destroy our freedom and accounta- 
bility, it would be necessary for 
God to make us act contrary to our 
will. But this is not only contra- 

ry to fact, but impossible in the 
nature of things. It is a gross ab- 

surdity to suppose, that a person 
can be made to perform a moral 
action, against his will. It is true, 

we may be compelled, by physical 
force, to do an overt action against 
our will; but it would not be a 
moral action. It is not by apply- 
ing physical force, but by turning 
the ot that God ** works in us 
both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.”” Hence the arguments, 

drawn from the analogy of physi- 

cal causes, to prove that absolute 
dependence destroys freedom or 
accountability, are perfectly idle 
and sophistical. A person might, 
with as.much consistency, and 
with as good logick, affirm, that if 
God, at first, made the earth round, 
then it was, necessarily a square; 
as to say, that if God makes us to 
err from his ways, then we cannot 





| ed, in this objection. 





be to blame. If God makes the 
earth into a globe, and not into a 
square; then, doubtless, it is a 
globe and not a square: and if He 


|} makes men to err from his ways; 
| then, doubtless, they do err from 
| his ways. And if ‘God does his 
| pleasure in the armies of heaven 


and among the inhabitants of the 
earth, by making his creatures 


| freely and voluntarily fulfil his 
| decrees; then, doubtle ss, they are 
| free and voluntary in all they do. 


It is, indeed, sometimes said, that 
if we are de pendant for our ac- 


| tions; then we cannot help doing 
as we do. 


But, is it me ant, that 
we are, in some instances, dispos- 
ed to do differently, and cannot? 
This is, prob bs ubly, always i insinuat- 
But nothing 
God never causes 
any of his creatures to act against 
their will; but causes them to 
choose to act according to his will. 
Will the objector ro still further, 
and say, that we cannot help act 
ing voluntarily, when we are made 
to act voluntarily? And what if we 
cannot? It is impossible to con- 
ceive of more freedom, or a better 
reason for accountability, than to 
act from choice. Holiness, or sin, 
does not lie in the cause of moral 
actions, but in the nature of the 
actions themselves. 

III. The same events are, fre- 
quently and properly, ascribed, in 
sacred sc ripture, to different caus- 
es. God is said to have hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart; and he is said to 
have hardened his own heart. In 
the history of Job, it is said, the 
Sabeans and Chaldeans plundered 
him of his property and slew his 
servants ; but Job ascribed the 
same events to God; ** The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” It is said, respecting the 
crucifixion of Christ, “ It pleased 
the Lord to bruise him; He hath 
put him to grief.” But Peter told 


is more false. 
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the Jews, that they had taken and 
with wicked hands crucified and 
slain him. There is no necessity 


of explaining away any part of 


these passages, to avoid inconsis- 
tency. Though it would be un- 
philosophical and absurd, to sup- 
pose, that two different causes both 
did the same thing, in relation to 
the production of the same effect; 
yet it is by no means unreasonable 
to believe, that twodifferent causes 
may be active and perform differ 
ent parts in relation to the pro- 
duction of the same effect. Ac- 
cording to scripture and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, God is the 
first, efficient cause of all things. 
He is said to work all in all, 
work all things after the counsel 
of his own will, and to work in 
creatures both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. But crea- 
tures also work out their own sal- 
vation and their own destruction. 
Human agency, however, is not 


the efficient, indepe ndent cause of 
any thing ; 


but a second, depend- 
ant cause. Human agency bears 
the relation of effect to Divine 
agency. In the instance of Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians, and in all 
other instances of the kind, it was 
God, who turned their heart to 
hate his people; but it was the 
Egyptians 5 not God, who hated 
his people and dealt subtilly with 
his servants. The act of turning 
the heart, was one act, and the 
act of hating was another ; which 
acts were consistent with each 
other, and both necessary to the 


production of the same course of 


events. The same analogy ob- 
tains, in regard to the production 
of good actions. It is God, 


statutes ; 
not God, who walk in his statutes. 
No difficulty, i in seeing the reason- 
ableness and consistency of human 
dependence and activity, is felt 


who | 
causes his people to walk in his | 
but it is his people, and 
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by those, who are willing to be in 
the hands and at the disposal of 
an impartial and sovereign God. 

IV. If it is God, who makes 
men to err from his ways; then 
the doctrine of reprobation is true 
in fact. Nothing more is meant 
by this doctrine, than God’s eter 
nal determination to make some 
vessels of dishonour. But we have 
seen, that He actually does this. 
And if he actually does make some 
for the day of evil ; certainly there 
can be no objection against his 
having determined to do it, from 
the beginning; for all admit, 
that God has determined all his 
own actions, from eternity. This 
doctrine does not depend for its 
support, on vain philosophy, or 
subtile metaphysics: though thes: 
have often been employed to over- 
turn it. It rests on the broad 
foundation of unequivocal, Divine 
declarations. ‘*And a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence, 
even to them, which stumble at 
the word, being disobedient where 
unto also they were appointed.— 
Israel hath not attained that, which 
he seeketh for; but the election 
hath obtained it, and the rest were 
blinded.—But these, as natural 
brute beasts, made to be taken and 
destroyed, speak evil of the things 
which they understand not, and 
shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption.”’ These passages can 
not be evaded, except by those 
who manifestly wrest the scrip 
tures to their own destruction. 

V. In view of this subject, those, 
who are disinterested, may con- 
fide in God, in the darkest time, 
and go on their way rejoicing. 
The Lord God, omnipotent, reign- 
eth, antl He will reign forever. 
He holds, in his hand, the hearts 
of all his friends and of all his ene- 
mies ; and He can and does turn 
them whithersoever He will. All 
creatures, and all their conflicting 
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interests, are perfectly under his 
control. The highest interest of 
the universe, on which the heart of 
every Christian is fixed, is secure. 
There will be no more sin, and no 
more miserv in the universe, than 
is chosen by infinite wisdom and 
goodness. ’ The wickedness, and 
even the wrath of man, shall praise 
God ; and the remainder, which 
is not necessary to promote the 
general good, will be restrained. 
In time of darkness, deep declen- 
sion, and persecution, let us not 
forget the practical use of this pre- 
cious truth. In time of general 
and alarming declension in reli- 
gion, when sinners are unaffected 
with the exhibition of the funda- 
mental and everlasting truths of 
the gospel, and appear to be sleep- 
ing on to eternal death, Christians 
have no reason todespond. They 
should remember, that God has 
wise reasons for thus blinding their 
eyes and hardening their hearts; 
so that they are insensible to the 
objects, which are leading them to 
destruction. When false teachers 
and deceivers come along, trans- 
formed into angels of light, and 
draw multitudes of eager follow- 
ers, into their fatal snare ; let us 
remember, that they are but in- 
struments and second causes in 
the hand of God, who has an agen- 
ey, as well as an important purpose 
toanswer, in re strong 
delusion, that they should believe 
alie that they all might be damned, 
who reject the truth and have 
pleasure in unrighteousness.— 
W hen professing C hr istians, who 
have had the confidence and friend- 
ship of the ee depart from the 
faith of the gospel, become cor rupt 
in their sentiments and practice, 
and oppose the cause which they 
once professed to embrace; let us 
remember, that ‘* there must be 
also heresies among you, that they, 
who are ap roved, may be made 
manifest;” in order that the faith 
27 





| dence, 
| from all 


and zeal and faithfulness and pa- 
tience of the true friends of God, 
may have a fair trial, that the ene- 
mies of the gospel may be convinc- 
ed, that there is an essential and 
fundamental difference of charac- 
ter, between the godly and the 
ungodly. And even when the 
wicked grow bold in sin and pro- 


| fane the name of God, despise his 


laws, and cast insults on those, 
who are disposed to maintain his 
truth; let us bear their curses with 
cheerfulness and patience, because 
**the Lord hath bidden them.’ 


| Let us see the hand of God, work- 


ing all things after the counsel of 
his own will, amidst all the sur- 
rounding darkness, and confide in 
his universal and particular provi- 
which will soon be cleared 
darkness, and shine 
through eternity, with increasing 
transparency. 

Finally. In view of this subject, 


impenitent sinners have reason to 
tremble. 


They are the lawful 
servants of the great King, who 
has the best of reasons for making 


| all things for himself, yea even the 


wicked for the day of evil. Some 
He has determined to raise from 
the dead, at the last day, ‘*‘ to 
shame and everlasting contempt,” 
in order to display the brightness 
of his glory, forever. What rea- 
son have impenitent sinners to 
think, that they are not of that 
unhappy number? For some rea- 
son or other, they have, thus far, 
been formed into ‘* vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction.” Pro- 
bably they have often resolved to 
repent and make their peace with 
God, in future; but, as yet, they 
have found no heart to doit. Their 
hope, derived from such resolu- 
tions, is without foundation; for 
the broad road, which has carried 
so many millions down to the 
chambers of death, is paved with 
such resolutions. Do not their 
own consciences testify, that the 
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more they have become acquaint- 
ed with God, the less disposition 
they have felt to love Him? Some 
of them perhaps, may have deter- 
mined to resist the influences of 
the Spirit of God, and reject the 
humbling conditions of salvation, 
and indulge themselves im all the 
gratifications, which this world 
affords. If there are such, they 
would do wisely to reflect, that it 
may be, God has determined the 
same thing too. No determination 
of theirs, will ever disappoint His 
purposes, or defeat His designs. 
There may be others, who have 
some remaining fears of the great 
and solemn day, which is ap- 
proaching, and are anxious to 
make their peace with God; but 
find no heart to love Him and 
comply with the conditions of sal- 
vation. With an increasing aver- 
sion to duty, how dangerous is 
their situation! The conditions of 
heaven will not, cannot, be made 
any more pleasing to their selfish 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


ON THE SABBATE. 


No. IV. 
What is implied in remembering 
the Sabbath- Day? 

Ir we may judge of the princi- 
ples of men by their practice, 
some seem to imagine, that if they 
duly reckon the days of the week, 
so as not to be at a loss to know 
which is the Sabbath, they have 
done all that is implied in remem- 
bering the Sabbath-day. But, 
heedless as mankind are, respect- 
img this holy day, it is hardly to be 
supposed, that God would have in- 
troduced the fourth commandment 
with such a solemn injunction, 
** Remember the Sabbath day”— 
merely to guard men against for- 
getting which day of the week is 

e day of sacred rest. More 


hearts; nor will the wisdom, im- 
partial goodness and sovereignty 
of God, ever be hid from their 
eyes. God has determined to dis- 
play those perfections, with in- 
creasing brightness forever. With 
a heart full of hatred and enmity 
to his character and requirements, 
sinners are in the hands and at the 
disposal of a sovereign God: and 
they can never get out of his hands. 
There is but one way for them to 
escape his wrath, or even the con- 
demnation of their own con- 
sciences; and that is, to submit to 
his sovereignty and embrace his 
universal and benevolent design, 
which He is pursuing. God has 
made them to promote the general 
good. Let them be persuaded to 
renounce their selfish interests 
and embrace this object, and thus 
commence a new life of holy 
obedience, which, through Jesus 
Christ, will be attended with the 
Divine favour and presence, ages 
without end. S. C. 


_ 


than this, it may be presumed, is 
implied in the precept. And here 
I would observe, 

1. That, in remembering the 
Sabbath-day, we may suppose, is 
implied an affectionate anticipation 
of it, through the week. We are 
to esteem the Sabbath a delight. 
It should be to us the most pleasant 
of all days, on account of its sa- 
cred duties and religious services. 
Tt will be so, if we love God more 
than ourselves, and esteem his 
word and worship more than our 
private, secular employments. The 
moral state of that person must be 
very deplorable, to whom the Sab- 
bath is a burden, and who takes no 
delight in those several duties, 
which, when rightly performed, 
are a commencement of the work 
of heaven. Certainly, the affec- 
tions of such a person are set on 
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earthly things; and he must be ac- 
tuated bya sordid, carnal, worldly 
spirit. But, if we really take de- 
light in the duties of the Sabbath, 
we shall not forget them, as soon 
as the sun is down. They will 
leave a sweet savour on our minds, 
which will abide through all the 
business of the week, and occa- 
sion joy in the thought, that such 
another day of holy rest, such 
another season of sweet commu- 
nion with God, in prayer and 
praise, is near at hand. And, as 
the sacred day again returns, we 
shall stand prepared, cheerfully to 
welcome its approach. As aw ri- 
ter on this subject, well observes, 
‘¢It would be grief insupportable, 
toa Christian, were he doomed to 
sojourn long upon earth, without 
the hope of enjoying another Sab- 
bath. And the man, who can look 
forward to such employments and 
such privileges, without an eleva- 
ted mind, without any warm af- 
fections, with a spirit of dissatis- 


faction and gloom, hath never 
tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 

2. In remembering the Sabbath 
day, is implied proper care so to 
arrange our secular affairs, that 
they may not interfere with the 
religious duties and services of ho- 


ly time. ‘There are some provi- 
dential occurreaces, which may 
unavoidably hinder a desirable 
preparation for the Lord’s day ; 
but, in general, there is ne diffi- 
culty in so planning one’s worldly 
business, as to have it out of the 
way by Saturday evening. We 
ought to leave nothing to be done 
on the Sabbath, which may be 
done on another day. We ought 
go to arrange our business, as to 
be ready to begin the Sabbath, at 
the going down of the sun. We 
should take heed, that neither we, 
nor our domestics, are so much fa- 
tigued and harassed with the cares 
and labours of the week, as to be 


unfitted for the sacred duties of 


God’s day. Suitable attention 
should be paid to the preparation 
of ourselves, and our families, to 
attend the public worship of God 
in his house. If any stay from 
divine worship, on the Sabbath, to 
prepare victuals, or because their 
apparel is not in decent order, or 
because the beasts are too much 
worn down with the labours of the 
week, to be able to bring them to 
the sanctuary; it argues a woful 
forgetfulness of the Sabbath-day. 
3. It is implied, in remember- 
ing the Sabbath day, that we be- 


| stow proper attention to prepare 


our hearts for its due observance. 
We ought to set, not our houses 
only, but our souls also, in order 
for the services of the Lord’s day. 
God looks at the heart. He re- 
quires spiritual worshippers. — 
Those who have any acquaintance 
with themselves, know, that it is 
no easy matter so to lay aside 
worldly thoughts, cares and per- 
plexities, as to wait upon the Lord 
without distraction, and to join, 
with suitable calmness and sereni- 
ty of mind, in the various exer- 
cises of divine worship. It re- 
quires preparation. It requires a 
holy discipline over one’s thoughts 
and affections. The heart must 
be kept with all diligence. Let 
none imagine that they can pass, 
in a moment, from the hurry, bus- 
tle, and fervour of worldly busi- 
ness, to that calm, serious, spir- 
itual frame of soul, in which they 
ought to approach the holy God, 
who will not be mocked, and into 
whose presence it is presumption 
to rush, as the horse rusheth into 
the battle. 

Let me be permitted here to 
ask such of my readers as profess 
the religion of Christ, whether 
they are in the habit of remem- 
bering the Sabbath day? A true 
answer to this question, may as- 
sist in answering another question 
of great importance: it may go 
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far towards determining, whether 
your professions are ‘sincere or 
hypocritical. If the Sabbath is 
your delight; if you esteem it 
above all days; if you anticipate 
it with pleasu e, and duly prepare 
for its approach; it would seem 
that you hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, and are, in some 
measure, prepared for that rest, 
that endless sabbath which re- 
maineth to the people of God, in 
heaven. But if, on the contrary, 
you feel an indifference, or indis- 
position, to the duties and privi- 
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THOUGHTS ON FAITH. 

The Bible often speaks of faith; 
Ministers often preach about faith; 
yet I apprehend that Christians 
generally entertain only vague, 
indefinite notions of this important 
grace. Instead of an exact and 
precise knowledge of all its advan- 
tages and blessings. they are satis- 
fied with a a general belief, that 
faith will somehow save the soul. 
Little or no other comfort is ex- 
pected, but the hope of salvation. 
But if other blessings may be ob- 
tained, then it is important, ac- 
cording to the value of those bles- 
sings, that they be well known and 
understood. 

** Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for.”” The man, who be- 
lieves, already has the substance 
of what he expects; it is present 
to his apprehension; the enjoyment 
is anticipated, Therefore, he has 
peace in believing. ‘* Faith is the 
evidence, or the strict proof and 
demonstration, of things not seen.” 
True faith, that a blessing will be 
granted, is ** the evidence,” or the 
proof and demonstration of its re- 
alicy, that it will be enjoyed, that 
it is on the way. Here, observe, 
that this definition of faith by the 
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eges of the Lord’s day; if you 
feel no pleasure, during the week. 
in anticipating the ap yproach of the 
Sabbath; if it would give you no 
pain to apprehend, that you might 
long be deprived of the enjoyment 
of Sabbath days; if you find it an 
isltans ne task to quit your worldly 
business, and get ready to meet 
the Sabbath, when it arrives;— 
what reason have you to think, 
that heaven would be to youa 
place of happiness? 
MoraLis. 


oo 


apostle, does not limit its influence 
to the blessing of salvation ; he 
does not confine it to spiritual 
blessings. Faith is the substance 
of all things ** hoped for;” all 
lawful, all needed blessings of pro- 
vidence. 
all things, all 
favours. 


good, all needed 
As God does not confine 
his goodness to our salvation, nor 
to our spiritual wants and com- 
forts ; so he does ndt limit our 
prayer or faith to this class of fa- 
vours. He gives us his rain and 
his sunshine; he makes corn and 
grass to grow; the silver and the 


gold are hiss health, and friends, 


and reputation, are all his gifts. 
Accordingly, he allows us not on 
ly to labour for these things; but 
to make them the objects of our 
faith, Abram went out among 
ae 8, believing in the protec- 
tion Providence, and he was 
sata. Jacob believed that 
God would give him * food and 
raiment,” and these wants were 
supplied. Manoah and his wife 
believed that God would give them 
a son; and Sampson was born. 
All these were femporal blessings. 
But here a reasonable enquiry 
rises: Will my belief always en- 
sure all my extravagant wishes? 
Will my faith that I shall bea 


Faith is the evidence of 
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Minister or a King, ensure me a | 
yulpit or a throne? Surely not. 
Vhat line then can be drawn, | 
what rule given? The word of God, 
partic ularly the promises of the 
word, are a safe rule. What God 
has promised, he will grant, if we 
exercise faith in that promise, 
whatever it may be. God has 
promised the Holy Spirit to those, 
who ask it. Now, if we cordi: ally 
believe this promise, and ask, he 
will grant the blessing. If we do 
his will, he has promised to en- 
lighten us as to the essential doc- 
trines of the gospel. ** He shall 
know of the doctrine whether it 
be of God.” Obeying and believ- 
ing may be sure of the 
blessing. our enemies make 
us tremble ? ** They shall fight 
against thee; but they shall not 
prevail against thee.” Believing 
this promise, enjoy its 
blessing. This is as applicable to 
every individual as to Jeremiah. 
You may, therefore, believe and 
plead thi Are you op- 
pressed with any adversity, God 
says, * Call upon me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.” This is 
just as applicable to you, as to Da- 
vid. Whatsoever reasonable thing, 
whatever is promised to the people 
of God, ‘* when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” A general promise 
gives just as strong a claim asa 
particular one; for this is includ- 
ed in that, 

But here it may be said, because 
it has been said, that these great 
and precious promises are not 
made to saving faith; but to the 
faith of miracles. Were these 
numerous. and precious promises 
made to believers, not then ad- 
dressed to the church, not to the 
saints generally, under the Mosaic 


this, we 


Do 
we 


may 


5 promise. 


and Christian dispensations; but 


to a few, very few prophets and 
apostles, who wrought miracles ? 


| 
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Have all these promises to faith 
been null and void for more than 
a thousand and half a thousand 
years? Are many other large por- 
tions of ser ipture, relating the suc- 
cess and triumphs of faith, ad- 
dressed only to a few persons who 
performed miracles? Are several 
entire parables obsolete and use- 
less? Was the story of the Syro- 
phenician woman, her unyielding, 
undaunted faith, addressed onlv 
to those, who wrought miracles? 
What is the explicit and particu- 
lar design of the parable, concern- 
ing the man, who at midnight 
went to borrow three loaves, if not 
to show the certain success of 
faith? Take this away, and what 
is the meaning of the story? His 
neighbour would not rise from 
benevolence; but for his importu- 
nity or impudence, as it may be 
rendered, he arose and gave all 
that was desired. Was not this 


designed to encourage, and even 
to inculcate the persevering impor- 


tunity of faith? What is the lesson 
in the parable of the woman ap- 
plying to the unjust Judge, if it 
be not to recommend an unwaver- 
ing faith? Though he feared not 
God, nor regarded man; yet so 
ardent was her application, so un- 
bending her purpose; she troubled 
him so “much, that he yielded her 
the request of her soul. Could 
the heart of man devise, could the 
inspiration of the Almighty give, 
a more astonishing proof of the in- 
vincible power of faith? What 
connexion have these things with 
miracles, or the faith of miracles? 
What reference have any of the 
Divine promises to miracles? ‘They 
are made to all believers; they 
are made to faith. Faith is the 
same now as when the promises 
were first written; the promises 
are the same; the happy effects of 
believing are the same. If men 
will exercise faith now, as did the 
ancient believers, they will reap 
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the same harvest of comforts, tem- 
poral and spiritual. Abram, when 
receiving the strangers to his tent, 
Jacob oie wrestling with the an- 
gel, and Manoah when offering 
sacrifice, did not perform mira- 
cles; but they believed the prom- 
ises of God, and by this faith they 
received great temporal blessings. 
So, if we also believe the promises, 
we may obtain as great blessings. 
My aly remaining observation is, 
that believers now lose vast com- 
forts and blessings, by not believ- 
ing the promises of God. The ny 
eae. and they believe to salva- 


tion. They just save their souls, 
ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOCINIANISM. 


No. V. 

In my first number I stated how 
I believed Socinianism came to be 
introduced into New-England.— 
My object was to let my readers 
see that the way is preparing for 
its introduction and spread among 
us. I understand that hints have 
been thrown out that my statement 
is not correct, and that the course 
of events was not as I have rep- 
resented. It is proper, therefore, 
that I should exhibit some proof. 
I confess that my materials are 
not copious; but still, I think they 
will be sufficient to place the mat- 
ter beyond all doubt. 

I stated that the churches be- 
came corrupt by slow degrees;— 
that the original strict practice of 
admitting none but such as gave 
evidence of experimental religion, 
and a cordial attachment to their 
orthodox creeds, gradually gave 
place to a more liberal policy; and 
that the prevalence of this liberal 
policy produced or accelerated a 
change in the tone of preaching 
and family instruction, till doc- 
trinal truth was disregarded, and 
error extensively prevailed. 

The following extracts from a 
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and nothing more. But would 
they enlarge their views, and ap- 
ply the promises, not only for sal- 
vation; but for other comforts and 
blessings, then other comforts and 
blessings would be conferred.— 
God is no less willing to give 
earthly, than spiritual g good; he is 
no less willing to give temporal, 
than eve srlasting felicity. If then 
we are pre ared, and if we be- 
lieve, that he is faithful, he will 
give us all good things. There- 
fore, if we are straite »ned, it is in 
ourselves, and not in God. If we 
open our mouths wide, they will 
be filled. Eusestvs. 
a 


sermon of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, 
of Connecticut, preached in 1814, 
will throw some light upon this 
subject. He is accounting for the 
waste places of Connecticut—pla- 
ces, where once there were flour- 
ishing churches and a regular min- 


istry, but which are now lying 
desolate. The same causes which 


have led to these desolations in 
Connecticut, have led to the prev- 


alence of Socinianism in other 
parts. 
He says, **A remote cause of 


our present wastes, is to be found 
in a very great declension of vital 
piety in the churches, which took 
place many years ago. For more 
than one hundred years, the pas- 
tors and churches in Connecticut 
were strictly evangelical; but, at 
length, different views, concerning 
dectrine, began to prevail. This 
was occasioned by an alarming 
suspension, for many years, of the 
special influence of the Spirit, and 
by the expedients of human wis- 
dom to replenish the churches, 
without the agency of God. One 
effect of this decline was, the in- 
troduction into the ministry, of 
men, who, probably, had never ex- 
perienced the power of divine 
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grace on their hearts, and who, of 
course, would be prepared, by na- 
tive feeling, to oppose the doc- 
trines of the gospel. From such, 
nothing better could be expected, 
than a cold, formal, unfaithful, un- 
productive ministry, and a grad- 
ual approximation to another gos- 
—Those precious doctrines, 
which are the power of God to sal- 
vation, were, of course, first omit- 
ted, and at length, openly opposed. 
‘The consequence was, that ** the 
love of many waxed cold, and the 
ways of Zion mourned, because 
few came to her solemn feasts.” 
‘*Alarmed at the declining num- 
bers of the church, and the corres- 
ponding increase of the unbaptis- 
ed, our fathers, with pious intent 
doubtless, but with a most unwar- 
rantable distrust of God; and de- 
pendence on human wisdom, in- 
troduced what has since been de- 
nominated, the half-way covenant. 
‘** According to the provisions of 
this anomaly in religion, persons 
of a regular deportment, though 
destitute of piety, might be con- 
sidered as, in some sense, church 
members, and offer their children 
in baptism, without coming to the 
—— supper; an or dinance, 
for which religion was still deemed 
mdispensable. The practical ef- 
fect was, that owning the cove- 
nant, as it was called, became a 
common, thoughtless ceremony, 
and baptism was extended to all 
who had ‘either sufficient regard to 
fashion, or to self-righteous doings, 
to ask it for themselves or for their 
children. 


the Lord, and submitting to the 
discipline of the church, on the 
one hand, or of watchful care on 
the other, they were alike disre- 
garded, both by those who exact- 
ed, and by those who made them. 
“Others alarmed by the same 
declension of numbers in the visi- 
ble church, and leaning equally to 


As to the promises of 
educating children in the fear of 
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their own understanding, to pro- 
vide a remedy, discovered, as they 
imagined, that grace is not neces- 
sary to the participation of either 
ordinance; that there is but one 
covenant, the condition of which 
might be moral sincerity, and that 
the sacrament of the supper, like 
the preaching of the gospel, might 
be numbered among the means of 
grace for the conversion of the 
soul. With these views, fhe doors 
of the Church were thrown open, 
and all the congregation who could 
be, were persuaded to come in. 

‘* These innovations in disci- 
pline, though resisted by many 
churches, and not introdaced with- 
out considerable agitation, became, 
at length, in some shape, almost 
universal throughout New. Eng- 
land. ‘The consequences were w hat 
might be expected, where sinners 
are countenanced in drawing near 
to God with their mouth, while 
their heart is removed far from 
him, and their fear towards himis 
taught by the precepts of men.— 
They were the annihilation of 
church discipline, and the preva- 
lence of self-righteous Arminian 
feelings and opinions, mingled with 
the disjointed remains of evangel- 
ical doctrine. Without an abso- 
lute rejection of the doctrines of 
grace, the preaching, and the feel- 
ing, and the practice, to a great 
extent, were, ‘‘do and live.”— 
Good works, and the useof means, 
occupied the fore-ground, while 
the Holy Spirit w aited, at ‘humble 
distance, to accomplish the little 
which remained to be done,.as the 
reward, or promised consequence, 
of antecedent’ well-doing. So 
alarming had this declension of vi- 
tal piety become, inthe days of 
Cotton Mather, as to occasion the 
memorable prediction, that in for- 
ty years, should it progress as it 
had begun, convulsions would en- 
sue, in which churches would be 
gathered out of churches; a pre- 
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diction afterwards signally veri- 


fied. 

*« As another cause of debility 
and desolation, may be noted the 
defections occasioned by the re- 
storation of evangelical doctrine 
and discipline. 


a reformation, which has brought 
us back, with few exceptions, to 
the doctrines and discipline of 
our fathers.* A change so great 
however, and so contrary to human 
depravity, fortified by custom, was 
not to be accomplished without 
resistance. Accustomed to the 
immunities of church membership, 
and pleased with this self-right- 
eous, dilatory method of prepara- 
tion for heaven, the unconverted 
were alarmed at the demands of 
immediate repentance, and offend- 
ed at the distinction, both doctrin- 
al and practical, which now began 
to be made, between the righteous 
and the wicked. It was not till 
after nearly half a century of con- 
troversy, in the progress of which 
many churches were shaken, and 
many societies enfeebled, that the 
point became established, that a 
credible profession of religion is 
indispensable to church member- 
ship; and that the seals of the cov- 
enant are to be applied to none 
but to the members of the visible 
church and their children. 

** Another cause of desolation, 
more limited in its operation, but 
not less disastrous in its effects, 
where it has operated, has been the 
timid policy of forbearing to preach 
plainly those doctrines wiich of- 
fend, and of shrinking from a vigi- 
lant, efficient discipline in the 
church, lest these things should 
interrupt the peace, and endanger 
the stability of the congregation. 

** It has-been called prudence; 


*He is speaking of Connecticut, where 


Socinianism has never preyailed exten- 
sively. 


The revivals of 
1740, were the commencement of 
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but experience has shown it to be 
la prudence, which in the beginning 
| surrenders at discretion to the ene- 
my, to keep him quiet; which sub- 
stitutes policy for duty, and relies 
on temporizing expedients, instead 
| of the protection and blessing of 
God, in the fearless performance 
| of duty. The uniform effect has 
been, weak heads and a faint heart 
to the minister, the loss of person- 
al usefulness, the suspension of di- 
vine influence, the decline of vita! 
piety, immorality and error in the 
church, and impiety and licen- 
tiousness without; until, at the 
death or dismission of the pastor, 
the church has become almost ex- 
tinct, and the congregation is con- 
ducted to the verge of ruin.” 
In the above extracts, reference 
is made to Cotton Mather. His 
Magnalia, or ecclesiastical history 
of New-England, was published in 
1702, about eighty years from the 
first settlement of Plymouth.— 
Some extracts from that work will 
show that the progress of religious 
ceclension in his day was such as 
to create alarm in his mind, though 
he approved of the half-way cov- 
enant, and was in other respects 
probably less strict than his ances 
tors. The half-way covenant prac 
tice was sanctioned by a Synod 
held at Boston in 1662, and in 
Cotton Mather’s time, was gene 
rally adopted. 
In an introduction to the Mag 
nalia, the Rev. Mr. Higginson, of 
Salem says, ‘* Much more may we, 
the children of such fathers, lament 
our gradual degeneracy from that 
life and power of godliness that 
was in them. We their succes- 
sors are far short of them in many 
respects. Mourning under many 
rebukes from our God, which they 
| had not, and with trembling hearts 
| observing the gradual declinings 
that are amongst us from the holy 
ways of God; we are forced to cry 
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out and say, Lord, what will be- | 
come of these churches in time?”’ 
In his own introduction, Mather | 
‘*In my own country, be 
sides a considerable number of 
and vain inhabitants risen 
up, to whom the Congregational 
church discipline, which cannot 
live well where the power of gvod- 
liness dies, become distasteful 
for the purity of it; there is also | 
a number of eminently godly per- 
sons who are for a larger ” 
From what he elsewhere 
it is evident that he is speaking of 
the principles of discipline, and 
not the mode. ‘Those principles, 
recognized by the pilgrims, 
were too strict to suit the advo- 
cates of modern liberality, when 
administered in any mode. They 
also are for a /arger or looser way 
Ina sermon at Boston, in 1698, 
he says, ** What changes have we 
seen in point of religion? The pow- 
er of godliness is now grievously 
decayed among us. Ye old men 
that are inhabitants of the town, 
cannot you remember, that in your 
days, prayerful, a watchful, a 
fruitful Christian, and a_ well- 
governed family, was a more com- 
mon sight, than it in our 
days? 7 
In 1668, the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Massachusetts, in a circular 
to the ministers, speaking of their 
duty to their parishioners, say, 
‘* Pastors and ‘Teachers, 
their constant public preaching to 
them, ought to enquire after their 
profiting by the word, instructing 
them in, and pressing upon them, 
whether young or old, the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, even per- 
sonally and particularly, so far as 
their strength and time will per- 
mit. We hope that sundry of you 
need not a spur in these things; 
yet, 
to fear that there is too much neg- 
lect in many places, we do there- 


says, 


loose 


is 


way. 


says, 


as 


now 


is 


besides 


fore, think it our duty to emit this | 


28 


ful degeneracy, creeping, 


forasmuch as we have cause | 
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declaration unto you, earnestly 
desiring, and, in the bowels of our 
Lord Jesus, requiring you to be 
very diligent and careful to cate- 
chise and instruct all people, es- 
pecially the youth, under your 
charge, in the sound principles of 
Christian religion.” 

They had reason to fear, that 
the instruction of the people in 
the great doctrines of the Gospel, 
was too much neglected. The de- 
cay of vital godliness is a natural 
consequence of such neglect. 

In the lives of c otton and oth- 
ers, Mather says, * I saw a fear- 
[ cannot 
say, but rushing in upon these 
churches; I saw to multiply con- 
tinually our dangers, of our losing 
no small points in our first faith, 
as well as our first love.—I saw a 
visible shxjnk in all orders ef men 
among us, from that greatness and 
that goodness which was in the first 
grain. Whilein Europe, the Pro- 
testants have prodigiously waxed 
worse; a revolt into Pelagianism 
and Socinianism, or what is half 
way to it, has not been more sur- 
prising to me, than to see, that in 
America, those parts which were 
planted with a more noble vine, 
do so fast give a prospect of afford- 
ing only the degenerate plants of 
a strange vine.” 

And yet, probably, e little 
thought, that in less 2. a ceils 
ry, these prospects would be so 
much more than realized, that an 
extensive revolt would take place, 
not only into what is half way to 
Socinianism, but into Socinianism 
itself. Let our churches take 
warning! Like causes produce like 
effects. 

In the life of Bulkly, he says, 
‘*At Concord he preached over 
the illustrious truths, about the 
person, the natures, the offices of 
Christ. What would he have 
said, if he had lived in this evil 
day, when ’tis counted good advice 





2186 
for a minister of the gospel vot fo 


Christ?” 

How many are there among us, 
who think it good advice for a min- 
ister not to preach much on any of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 


the advocates of error that the 
friends of truth should not preach 
much on the points of difference. 

In 1679, a Synod was held at 
Boston, by order of the General 


Court of Massachusetts, to answer | 


these two questions: “ What are 


land? 2. What is to be done, that 
so these evils may be reformed?” 
The reason assigned by the histo- 
rian for calling said Synod, is, 
‘* The evil spirit of apostacy from 
the power of godliness, and the va- 
rious discoveries and consequences 
of such an apostacy, became still 
more sensible to them that feared 


God.” The Synod say, ** If New- | 


England remember whence she is 
fallen, and do the first works, 
there’s reason to hope, that it shall 
be better with us than at our be 
ginnings. But if this, after all 
other means in and by which the 
Lord hath been striving to reclaim 
us, shall be despised, or become 
ineffectual, we may dread what is 
like to fellow.”’ In enumerating 
prevailing evils, they say, ** There 
is a great and visible decay of the 
power of godliness amongst many 
professors in these churches. It 
may be feared that there is, in too 
many, spiritual and heart apostacy 
from God. 


there is much amiss, There are 
many families that do not pray to 
God constantly morning and even- 
ing, and many more, wherein the 
scriptures are not daily read, that 
so the word of Christ might dwell 
richly with them.” In showing 
what is to be done, they say, ** In- 
asmuch as the present standing 


the proves evils of New-Eng- | 





As to what concerns 
families and government thereof, 
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| generation is for the greater part 
preach much on the person of | 


another generation than what was 


| in New-England forty years ago, 


for us to declare our adherence to 
the faith and order of the Gospel, 


| according to what is in scripture 
| expressed in the platform of disci- 
pel! It has long been the wish of | 


pline, may be a good means, both 
to recover those that have erred 


| from the truth, and to prevent 
| apostacy for the future, 
| to reformation, it is necessary that 


In order 


the discipline of Christ in the pow- 
er of it should be upheld in the 
churches. Itits a known and true 
observation, that remissness in the 
exercise of discipline was attend- 
ed with corruption of manners; 
and that did provoke the Lord to 
give men up to strong delusions in 
matters of faith. Experience hath 
evinced, that personal instruction 
and discipline hath been an happy 
means to reform degenerated con- 
rregations. ” 

The historian adds, “* That a 
reforming Synod could not accom- 
plish a universal reformation of 
provoking evils in the country, has 


| been a mattcr of most sensible ob- 


servation. Our manifold indispo- 
sitions to recover the dying power 
of godliness, were punished with 
successive calamities; under all of 
which our apostacies from that 
godliness have rather proceeded 
than abated. The old spirit of 
New-England hath been sensibly 
going vut of the world, as the old 
saints in whom it was have gone; 


| and instead thereof, the spirit of 


the world, with a lamentable neg- 
lect of strict piety, has crept in up- 


| on the rising generation.” 


Towards the close of the work, 
the author adds what he calls, 
os prognostications upon the future 
state of New-England;” which he 
introduces in this measure: ** But, 
oh, my dear New-England, give 
one of thy friends leave to utter 
the fears of thy best friends con- 
cerning thee; and consider what 
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fearful cause there may be for thee 
to expect sad things to come.” 
Among the reasons for expecting 
‘¢sad things to come,” are several 
which are worthy of particular no- 
tice. One is as follows: 

‘* Where churches professing a 
great reformation, shall in their 
constitution cease to represent un- 
to the world the holiness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of his heav- 
enly kingdom, they will become 
loathsome to that holy Lord; their 
glory gone, and their defence 
roes with it; the dreadful wrath 
of heaven will astonish the world 
with the things which it will do 
unto them.” 

Whether any churches had al- 
ready so reformed their constitu 
tions or articles of faith, as to ex- 
clude the essentials of Christian- 
ity, there was then 
apprehend such things would soon 
be done, we are not particularly 
informed. Again, 

“ Where a tnighty body of peo- 
ple in a country are violently set 
upon running down the ancient 
> sae state in that country, and 
are violent for the hedge about the 
communion of the Lord’s table to 
be broken down; the churches there 
are not far from a tremendous con- 
vulsion. 

This paragraph may explain the 
last. Some things of that kind no 
doubt existed. Again, 

** Where churches are bent up- 
on backsliding, and carried away 
with a strong spirit of apostacy, 
whatever minister shall set himself 
to withstand their evil bents, will 
pull upon himself an inexpressible 
contempt and hatred.” 


is 


or reason to 


Such instances, doubtless, had 
| begun to appear. Again, 

| + Where a fountain shall be- 
come corrupt, there the streams 
| will no longer make glad the city 
of God.” 

| How strikingly has this been 
fulfilled in the University of Cam- 
bridge! What then existed to oc- 
| casion such an anticipation, we 
are not particularly informed. 
Again, 

‘* Finally, there was a town call- 
ed Amyclee, which was ruined by 
| silence. The rulers, because there 
| had been some false alarms, for- 
bade all people, under pain of 
death, to speak of any enemies 
approaching them: So, when the 
enemies came indeed, no man 
durst speak of it, and the town was 
lost. Corruptions will grow upon 
the land, and they will gain by si- 
| lence. It will be so invidious to 
| do it, no man will dare to speak 
of the corruptions; and the fate of 
Amyclz will come upon the land. 
| Reader, I called these things pro- 
phecy, but I wish I be not all this 

while writing history.” 
Corruptions have, indeed, grown 
upon the land; and they have gain- 
led by silence. The friends of 
truth were off their guard, and the 
|advocates of error crept in una- 
| wares. Silence on the great points 
| of gospel doctrine gradually pre- 
pared the way, and at length error 
| broke in like an overwhe *Iming 
| flood. Let the churches in this 
land take warning, before it is too 
late with us also. 
A Son of the Pilgrims. 
Utica Christ. Repos. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


Reply to the queries and observa- 
lions of J. in the last number, 
page 189. 


There may be a want of clear- 


ness, but the writer does not per- 
ceive a want of correctness, in the 


essay, to which J. alludes. In 
that essay an objection was made 
to the sentiment, that free, moral 
agency consists in doing as one 
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chooses to do. Upon which, J. 
asks, “ Does the writer ever act 
contrary to present choice??? The 


| 
answer is readily given in the neg- | 


ative; but it does not hence fol- 
low, that the writer may not choose 
to do many things, which he does 
not effect, for want of opportunity 
or power. As doing, in this con- 


nexion, is distinguished from choice 


or volition, it means external ac- 
tion. And, therefore, if free mor- 
al agency consisted in doing as 
one chooses to do; then men could 
be free, no farther than they are 
able to do, and actually do, what 
they choose. But, men may be 
morally free and accountable, in 
desiring and choosing to do a thou- 
sand things, which they have not 


opportunity and ability to perform. | 


David was morally free, and did 
what was acceptable to God, in 
choosing and intending to build 
Him a “house, though he did not 
build it. Hence God said to him, 


*¢ Whereas it was in thine heart | 


to build an house unto my name, 
thou pipst wet. that it was in 
thine heart.”? And, on the other 
hand, the forty men, who conspir- 
ed and bound themselves with an 
oath to kill Paul, were morally 
free, and did what 


one their hands did not, and 
coulc 


Hence, it was said, in the essay, 


was offensive | 
to God and deserving of his wrath, | 


not perform their enterprise. | 


to be the sentiment of Hopkins- | 


ians, that ** free moral agency 
consists, simply, in choosing or 
willing.” Upon this, J. 

“Are not these powers or 
found with every domestick ani- 
mal?” The answer is again in the 
affirmative: 
follow, 
mal is a free moral agent. All 
free moral agency may consist in 
choice, and yet all choice may not | 
be free moral agency. Every 
being, that chooses or wills, isa 
free agent; but those beings only, 


acl 
asSaKS, 


acts | 


but it does not hence | 
that every domestick ani- | 


| 


who possess moral discer 
are free moral agents. ‘This was 
distinctly stated in the essay.— 
Moral agency is not the same thing 
as a moral agent, he must be able 
to distinguish between right and 
wrong, or moral good and evil. 
This leads J. to ask another ques- 
tion: ** Is not this making 
science and understanding one?” 
l answer, not precisely; but it 
making conscience a natural fac- 
ulty of the mind, which, togethe: 
with perception, memory, judg 
ment, and several others, is com- 
prehended under the general term 
understanding or intellect. Con 
science and understanding are not 
synonymous terms; nor are th 
*to be received as wholly differ. 
ent.’ “ Understanding,’ 
** is a perceptive power.” 1 would 
rather say, that percepfion is one 
of the powers of the understanding 
J. adds, ** by means of which (the 
understanding) we distinguish 
good and evil. Without this pow- 
er, conscience cannot act.”’ Here, 
I must beg leave to think, that J. 
is deficient, both in clearness and 
correctness; in clearness, because 
he does not make a proper distinc- 
tion between the power of percep- 
tien and the understanding, which 
comprehends all the natural pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind; in 
correctness, because he represents 
the faculty of conscience as entire- 
ly distinct from the understanding. 
I agree with J. in saying, that 
** without clear light in the under- 
standing, the decisions of con- 
science are liable to be wholly 
wrong.” The verdict of conscience 
is alwa ays according to the evidence 
exhibited before it, whether that 
evidence be true or false. This, 
however, is not saying, as some 
have said, that * conscience 
one’s opinion of his own action:’ 
conscience obliges one to form a 
favourable or unfavourable opinion 
of his actions, according to the 


nt, 


7 


con- 


is 


says J. 


Is 





The Foolish 


light in which are viewed. 

Lagree with J. : in saying, 
that * when the radial anding is 
properly illuminated, conscience 
discharges its office. But, what 
is its oflice? Not to make the mor- 
al agent feel guilt. Feeling 
belongs to the natural affections, 
and not to conscience. ‘The office 
of conscience is, to judge and de- 
cide, whether the action, perceiv- 
ed by the enlightened understand- 
ing, is right or wrong, morally 
good or evil: and until this decision 
is made, it is impossible that a man 
should know he has done wrong, 
or feela sense of guilt for what 
he has done. When any voluntary 
action becomes, by means of light, 
an object of perception; the con- 
science determines whether it is 
right or wrong, 
approves or condemns it. 
not object, however, to 


they 
iin 


his 


and accordingly 
I would 
saying, 


Traveller. 
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with J. that ‘ conscience urges one 
to do his duty, and mz kes him 
feel his crime, when he neglects 
it;? it being understood, that con- 
science does this, by teaching him 
what is right and duty, and what 
is wrong and criminal; in conse- 
quence of which, he feels bound 
todo the one, and to blame for 
doing the other. But, I cannot, 
with certain philosophers, refer 
all our feelings to conscience, and 
so call it ** the feeling faculty;” 
for I believe conscience to be a 
perceptive faculty, and all our feel- 
ings to be natural affections. 

I conclude, with thanking J. for 
his frankness, and recommending 
to him, and to all the readers of 
the Magazine, an attentive perusal 
of the VI[Ith Sermon, in Dr. Em- 
mons’s first volume. 

A Hopkxrssian. 


THE FOOLISH TRAVELLER. 

A traveller, on his road to B. 
came to a place where the road 
suddenly branched out into three. 
He enquired of a clownish fellow, 
who stood near the path, which 
was his road to B. and was told to 
go directly forward. Now each 
of the other roads appeared level 
and pleasant, but this ascended a 
steep hill, and was very rough and 
rocky. The traveller enquired, 
whether he might not take one of 
the other roads, and was answered 
that neither of them would lead 
him to B. ‘* But,” said the trav- 
eller, “the road directly forward 
appears so rough and unpleasant, 
that I have a mind to try one of 
the others; which, Sir, is the best?” 
**I cannot tell you,”’ was the an- 
swer; ** they both lead wide from 
your course; and will neither of 
them briug you a foot nearer to B.; 
if you are determined to take one 
of them, you must take which you 


‘¢ Well, Sir,” said the 
traveller, “does the road to the 
right or to the left lie nearest to 
my course?” ** A fool,” said the 
rustic, ** who asks direction, and 
is unwilling to be directed, 
must take his own course.”’ 

So ministers of the gospel are 
often pressed with the question, 
whether sinners shall pray with 
unbelieving, impenitent hearts, or 
not pray at all. The fact is, to 
neglect to pray is one of the ways 
to hell; to pray with an unbeliev - 
ing, impenitent heart, is another; 
while to pray with a right temper 
is the only path to heaven; and 
ministers must direct them-accord- 
ingly. And if any would know 
which is the greatest sin, to pray 
with an impenitent heart, or not 
pray, I do not know that a minis- 
ter has the power of deciding. If 
ministers tell sinners less: than 
their uty, they betray their trust; 
if they tell them the whole, and 


please.” 


yet 
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sinners will not do it, the sin lies 
at their door. Those ministers, 
and those only, who do not believe 
that the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, may act consistently, 
while they encourage sinners to 


Religious Intelligence. 








pray without repenting or beliey 
ing. But whether such men are 
qualified to preach the gospel, de 


Evangelist, 


| mands a doubt. A. '@ 


Riligions Mutelligenes, 


CONVERSION OF A UNIVERSALIST 
MINISTER. 

From the Christian Secretary, pubhshed 
at Hartford. 

The Rev. Z. Crossman, who has 
for several years past preached in 
the Universalist Church at Nor- 
wich, but who for a few weeks had 
been absent, returned to his flock 
last week, and in a public print 
announced his intention to preach 
on the subsequent Sabbath; when 
on the day appointed he officiated, 
and after the close of the after- 
noon’s discourse, he publicly re- 
nounced the doctrine of Universal 
salvation; and stated in clear and 
impressive language, that, for the 
last nine months he had laboured 
under strong mental feelings of 
doubt and uncertainty, respecting 
the correctness of the doctrine 
which he had professed to believe, 
and to preach, and that after dili- 
gently searching the Scriptures— 
praying frequently and fervently 
for a right understanding of them 
he had come to the conclusion, 
that the doctrine of Universal Sal- 
vation was fallacious, and emi- 
nently dangerous to the immortal 
souls of those who place their trust 
and confidence in its efficacy. “I 
have,” said be, * closed my last 
sermon in this house. I have al- 


ready preached the doctrine of 


Universal Salvation longer than 
my conscience would justify. My 
eyes are now open, and I feel the 
sting of a reproving conscience. 
My errors are now plain before 
me; I can see with unclouded vis- 
ion the tremendous gulf between 
the righteous and the wicked, over 


| which none can pass, except they 
repent and be washed in the blood 
of the Lamb. I must therefore 
abandon and renounce forever this 
dangerous doctrine, calculated to 
lead men to follow the dictates 
of their own evil devices, under 
the impression of salvation, with- 
out repentance or faith in the all 
sufficiency of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I feel an awful consciousness 
that I must one day stand before 
the judgment bar of God, to give 
an account for the deeds done in 
the body, and I fear the precious 
and immortal souls of many of my 
hearers may arise up in judgment 
against me, as the shepherd of a 
straying flock.” He then com- 
mended them to God, and request- 
ed that they would through repent- 
ance and the washing of regener- 
ation, look to Christ as the only 
medium through which to obtain 
eternal life. As he took his leave, 
he desired them on their return to 
their own dwellings, to read and 
meditate on the following passages 
| of Scripture: Matt. xiii. "49, Rev. 
xxu. 11. 





CHRISTIAN MUNIFICENCE. 

At one of the late religious anniversa- 
ries in Loncon, Sir Thomas Baring 
related the following anecdote re- 
specting the London Jews’ Society: 
At the first meeting which I at- 

tended as President of that Seci- 

ety, | found that it was in debt to 
no less an amount than £14,000. 

There seemed to be no human pro- 

bability of more than £2000 of 

that sum being paid off. I felt 

‘myself, therefore, under the ne- 
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cessity of declaring that I could | 
not belong to a religious Society 
which was in debt—that either the 
means must be found of discharg- 
ing its incumbrances, or that the 
Society itself must be annihilated. 
A single individual at that meeting 
put into’ my thousand | 
pounds! L give to God the glory of 
this act: for it never would have 
entered into the heart of that friend 
to make this sacrifice, had not the 
will and purpose been given him 
bya higher power. To this bene- 
faction, £2000 were added by the 
other persons present, about six- 
teen or eighteen in number; and 
£2000 more by another individual. 
In this manner the whole debt of 
the Society was immediate ‘ly paid 
off; and, from that time, it 
been rising as a religious society, 
under the blessing of God, until its 
annual income now 
about £1200. Chr. 


hi ands ten 


has 


reached 
Mirr Tr. 


has 


MISSIONS. 
It is an encouraging fact, and 
one which the faint-hearted friends 
and hard-hearted enemi 
would do well to contem- 
plate, the English Missionaries to 
the Society Islands [ Otaheite, &c. 
are now supported entirely by the 
natives; so that the charities which 
for many years have flowed in that 
direction, may be diverted 


some other channel. 


es of mis- 


sions 


into 


BEQUESTS. 

We learn from the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cogswell, of Dedham, the 
Executor of the Will of Miss Lucy 
Avery, that she made the follow- 
ing bequests:—to the American 
Education Society, five hundred 
dollars;—to the American Board, 
two hundred dollars;—to the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, one hundred dollars;— 
to the Boston Female Jews’ Soci- 
ety, one hundred dollars; and to 
the Theological Institution at Ban- 


15 
gor, one hundred dollars. 
many exhibit the piety of 


May 


their 


| hearts by such good fruits of char- 


ity and ‘benevolence. Bos. Rec. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

the latest returns, the Pres- 
Church of the United 
States contained thirteen Synods, 
seventy-seven Presbyteries, 1015 
Ministers, 2444 Congregations, 
and 112,485 Communicants. The 


At 
byterian 


average number of Communicants 
forty 


in a Church is six. Excess 
of Congregations above the num- 
ber of Ministers, 1429.—In look- 
ing at these numbers, several re- 
arise: 1. How small a 
portion of the whole population, 
even making abundant allowance 
for Christians of other denomina- 
tions, are within the pale of the 
Church! 2. How few the labour- 
ers, even in those parts of the 
vineyard not entirely run to waste! 
3. How many are the plates in 
our land, where neither churches 
nor ministers are to be found? 4 
What shall be done? 


flections 


Bos. Tel. 
UNITED DOMESTIC MISSIONARY 50- 
CIETY OF THE STATE OF N, YORK. 
This Society was formed about 
two years since, by the union of 
several missionary societies in the 
State of New-York, and was so 
constituted as to combine efficien- 
cy with great weight of character. 
Thus far it has proceeded with a 
degree of energy worthy of its 
origin. Twenty-five gentlemen 
have become Directors for life, by 
the payment of $50; one hundred 


| have become life members, by the 
pe of $50; and about seven 


sundred and twenty are on the 
list of annual subscribers, at the 
rate of $3 per year. The receipts 
during the last year were $6894 


| 93, and the expenditures $6581 


70. During the year, seventy- 


‘ eight missionaries have been em- 
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ployed, the sum of whose terms of | jun. Treasurer; Rev. Pitt Clark, 
labour is about sixty years! Rev. Otis Thompson, Rev. Richard 

ibid. Briggs, Rev. Luther Sheldon, Rey. 
Alvan Cobb, Rev. Luther Hamil- 
ton, Rev. John Ferguson, Rev 
Enoch Sandford, Deacon Pete: 
Thacher, and Deacon Lloyd Shaw, 


THE BRISTOL COUNTY AUXILIARY 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
Held their tenth Anniversary at 


and made choice of the following 
officers, for the ensuing year: 
Hon. Lanan Wuearon, of Nor- 
ton, President, vice Hon. Samuel 
‘Tobey, deceased. Rev. Thomas 
Andros, ist, Joel Read, Esq. 2d, 
and Hon. David Perry, Sd, Vice- 
Presidents; Hon. James L.Hodges, 
Rec. Sec’ry; Rev. Chester Isham, 
Cor. Sec’ry; Mr. Daniel Brewer, 


This Society, besides supplying 
many destitute families and indi 
viduals, within its limits, with 
the precious volume of Divine 
Truth, has been able to contribute, 
occasionally, to that stream of 
Christian benevolence, which flows 
through the broad and deep chan 
nel of the American Bible Society 


Attleborough, on the 15th inst. oe 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


1824. August 17th. Ordained as an | rian Church. Sermon by Rev. William 

Evangelist, at New-Haven, Conn. Rev. | Jencks, of Boston. 

Besxsamin Cuase. Sermon by Rev. Dr, i824. September Ist. Installed Pa 

Spring, of New-York, from Acts xxvif | tor of the 2d Congregational Church in 

16—18. Medford, Mas. Rev. Aarno~n Wanwer.— 
“Ordained, as an Evangelist, at | Sermon by Rev. Dr. Porter, of Ando 

Chester, Vt. Rev. Uzztan C. Boanar. | ver, from I, Cor. i. 23, 24. 

Sermon by Rev. Dr, Bates, from I. Tim. 1824. September 29. Installed Pasto: 

iii. 1. of the Congregational Church in the 
Ordained, at Newburyport, Mas. | West Precinct of Attleborough, Mass 

Rev. Witt1am Forp, as Colleague with | Rev. Tuomas Wiittams. Sermon by 

Rey. John Giles, over the 2d Presbyte- | Rev. Dr. Emmons, of Franklin. 


genni RSS 
SELECTED POETRY. 
THE HIDING PLACE. | To him, though guilty, still we run, 


—_ And God still sp ar es us for his Son 
Awake, sweet barp of Judah, wake! 
Retune thy strings, for Jesus’ sake ; While yet we sojourn here below, 
We sing the Saviour of our race eg ) still our Foresta o’erflow 
The Lamb, our shield and hiding place. | Fall’n, abject, a sentenc’d race, 

We deepiy need a hiding pia 
When God’s right arm is bar’d for war, 
And thunders clothe his glowing car, Yet courage !~ Daysand years will glide, 
Where, where, O where,shali man retire, | And we sha!l lay these clods aside ; 
To ’scape the horror of his ire? Shall be baptia’d in Jordan’s flood, 


And wash’d in Jesus’ cleansing blood. 


While the dread tempest passes by ; 
God sees his well-beloved’s face, 
And spares us in our hiding place. 


Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed, 
We, through the Lamb, shall be de- 
creed, 
Shall meet the Father, face to face, 
. Thus, while we dwell in this low scene, | And need,no more, a hiding place. 
The Lamb is our unfailing screen ; 
se 

Erratum.—In our last, from page 176 to the end, there is a mistake in the num- 
bers over the pages, It was not discovered, until too late to rectify it. We much 
regret the circumstance ; and request our readers to correct the error with the 
pen, as preferable to having it run through the remainder of the yolume. 


‘Tis he, the Lamb, to him we fly, | 





